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VETERINARY EXPERTS. 


Mr. Wallis Hoare’s article is worth careful considera- 
ion. It is just a little pessimistic but contains too 
much truth not to be acknowledged as a severe indict- 
ment of the profession. Probably the veterinary practi- 
tioner is no worse than other experts, but that is no 
excuse for the assumption of omniscience. Our _pre- 
decessors, from a lively sense of their ignorance, adopted 
an air of mystery and expressed dogmatic opinions in a 
way which impressed their clients with the notion that 
disease was a definite object which only required sume 
training and experience to always recognise. The 
average non-medical mind has been trained to this 
belief, and the more ignorant a man is the more positive 
heis that hesitation shows weakness. The practitioner 
who is only a business man plays down to this popular 
fallacy and gets hisreward. After a few years of evasive 
dogmatism habit fixes the manner, and the practitioner 
really believes that he is omniscient. There is no ques- 
tio concerning either diagnosis, pathology or treat- 


ment that he fails to answer inan easy off-hand manner. | , . . ; 
veterinary evidence gives ample food for reflection. 


Every now and then he meets a client who thinks for 
himself and ‘possesses sufficient knowledge of natural 
science to see through the professional humbug. This 
class of client is increasing, and fortunately our younger 
graduates are not inclined to keep up the old delusive 
ways. In recent years we have occasionally met with a 
veterinary practitioner who possessed the honesty and 
courage to say “ [ don’t know.” Such an expression is 
risky when your client is a fool, but it would he a good 
thing for the profession if it were heard more fre- 
quently. 

Tact is of course necessary in every calling, but it is 
an abuse of the word to ~ & it cover every mean as- 
sumption that helps to hide want of knowledge. It is 
high time that an honest recognition was made of the 
fact that we are all ignorant, that no one knows it all, 
and that the strongest claim to omniscience is made by 
the greatest liar and the most profound fool. 

hilst we agree with Mr. Hoare that the rash state- 
ments often made as to the age and duration of a 
lsease are unfair, if not dishonest, we differ from him in 
concluding paragraph. Esprit de corps is essential to 
the well being of all collective bodies, but it may be 
carried too far. Our Body Corporate certainly cannot 
accused of doing this, but we hope they will never go 
to the other extreme and “ refuse to give evidence against 
their confréres.” We owe a duty to the public and to 
ourselves as well as to fellow practitioners, and there 
may be cases in which the higher expediency is followed 

Y Opposing a confrere. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


We do not propose to discuss the election addresses of 
0s candidates who have taken the profession into 
their confidence. We are all able to judge of the man 
“hoexplains his views. What we should be careful to 
is not to vote for any man whose views we do not 
i, Of course candidates who have been members of 
ouneil can be judged by their actions. 


KXPERT EVIDENCE. 
By E. Watus Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


A certain celebrated judge is credited with saying 
that ‘‘ he would not hang a cat on expert evidence.” 
A little consideration will show that this learned 
judge was not very far wrong, as expert evidence 
often shows remarkable phases, and displays a strik- 
ing difference of opinion on what would avpear to be 
plain facts. 

Veterinary expert evidence is always interesting, 
and during the trial of a ‘“ horse’’ case there is 
no lack of spectators in court. The crucial points 
are the existence or otherwise of certain defects 
and the time necessary for such defects to develope. 

Under the headings of veterinary jurisprudence 
we find a formidable list of horse cases in the volumes 
of The Veterinarian from the earliest dates, and the 


Dogmatism is essential to the reputation of an ex- 
pert; ifhe doubts or gives different views of the 
point at issue he does harm to the case and is blamed 
by those who employ him. He must possess an in- 
timate knowledge of the periods of time that various 
defects take to develope, and stake his reputation on 
the veracity of these. A cataract, a bone spavin, a 
ringhone, navicular disease, stringhalt, whistling, 
roaring, etc., take some time to develope, and the 
period is subject to great fluctuations according as it 
suits the exigencies of the case. In point of fact 
nobody could honestiy state the time that these 
diseases first made their appearance in the animal, 
unless said animal was under his personal observa- 
tion. But this would not be suitable expert evidence. 

Guess-work is a handy means of getting out of the 
difficulty, but this is often turned into actual fact by 
a clever counsel. The evidence of some experts is 
regarded as almost infallible, what they say must be 
correct, because they assert it in such a dogmatic 
manner. 

On reading reports of horse cases in which the 
veterinary experts are diametrically opposed to each 
other in their evidence, we are led to enquire if there 
is honest difference of opinion in the case, or is the 
opinion given framed and moulded for a special 
object. We are inclined to take the latter view, 
although of course there are exceptions, this is at the 
risk of exciting pious horror among those who 
believe that veterinary surgeons have reached an 
ideal state of perfection, and that expert evidence is 
as truthful as the dial to the Sun, or the needle to 
the pole. 

Who can tell the length of time a cataract has 
been in existence? Of course every tyro knows an 
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old cataract, and honestly speaking all that he can 
assert is that it is one of long standing. But it is 
the small cataract that gives rise to all the trouble; 
and the vital question that arises is—how long has 
it been there? Now nv truthful witness can give 


- month or week for the birth of this cataract, unless 


he has had the opportunity of examining the eye 
when it was in a healthy state, and was capable of 
using an opthalmoscope. 

Navicular disease often presents itself in a latent 
form in the early stages; who will venture to assert 
the exact period that it started? Even the owner of 
the animal may not have observed the symptoms 
until lameness was developed. 

String-halt, like all nervous affections, appears in 
an irregular manner, indeed some authorities believe 
that it may be intermittent. The question arises, 
Can it come on suddenly? or can anyone tell the 
manner in which it first appears? These are very 
important questions in veterinary jurisprudence, and 
important also to sellers of horses who are foolish 
enough to warrant them sound. 

What time does whistling or roaring take to 
develope ? Ifa horse is perfectly sound of his wind 
at what period of time can he become unsound in 
this respect? Experience teaches us that we can- 
not answer these questions in a satisfactory manner 
and we have to admit this, and concede that these 
affections may come on at any time. 

In a recent horse case in which ‘“ grunting” was 
the affection for which the warranty was alleged to 


have been broken, the entire question was: At what | 


period did the affection come or, i.e., before or after 
the sale? All the veterinary experts had to admit 
that it might come on at any time, even suddenly, 
so the seller won his case. In this case great differ- 
ence of opinion existed as to whether grunting was 
an unsoundness, or otherwise; one of the experts 
stating that grunting in all forms was an unsound- 
ness, and the rule in the profession was that all 
horses “‘ grunting ”’ in the slightest degree were re- 
jected!!! Strange to say the horse in dispute only 
grunted when jumping over a fence; he resisted all 
the artistic metbods in vogue to persuade him to emit 
this magic sound. 

To veterinary practitioners the subject of expert 
evidence is one of vital importance, because litigious 
clients may at any time bring an action for negli- 
gence against them, and have the support of some 
of those luminaries who profess almost to give day 
and date for the existence of a disease. If Solons of 
this kind could not be obtained we would hear very 
little with reference to actions for negligence against 
veterinary surgeons. 

It is right and proper that the public should under- 
stand clearly the fact that veterinary surgeons are 
not infallible either in giving opinions as to sound 
ness of a horse, in the treatment of disease, or as ex- 
pert witnesses. Opinion, whether correct or other- 
wise, depends on both experience and mental develop- 
ment and training. Consequently it must be an 
article of variable quality ; two individuals may not 
view the same subject in a similar manner, they may 
not have equal cerebral development or equal oppor- 
tunities for training special faculties. 

Sometimes the correctness or otherwise of an 








opinion depends on chance ; frequently in spite of all 
precautions it is proved to be incorrect. Even legal 
opinions may prove to be fallacious, as many have 
found to their cost. 

Viewing veterinary expert evidence from another 
standpoint, viz., in prosecutions for cruelty to 
animals, a remarkable state of affairs is found to 
exist. For the prosecution the professional evidence 
given shows that a horse is suffering pain while being 
worked. For the defence a veterinary surgeon can 
frequently be produced to swear that in his opinion 
there is absolutely no cruelty. Unfortunately the 
animal is unable to give evidence, and so the case 
has to be decided according to the weight of the 
swearing on each side. 

We well remember one case in which a horse was 
sent for inspection so lame that he could hardly put 
the leg to the ground from suppurating corns. The 
man admitted that the horse was too lame for work, 
Our evidence was that it was cruelty to work him; 
the V.S. for the defence stated that he examined the 
horse shortly after our inspection, and he swore that 
the animal did not show a trace of laneness!!! The 
case was dismissed, 

We hear a great deal with reference to the actions 
of the R.S.P.C.A., but very little about the expert 
evidence tendered for the defence, which is frequently 
of an extraordinary nature. We cannot be surprised 
if magistrates decide to view the animals themselves 
and give judgment, ignoring the professional evidence 
under such circumstances. 

Cases have occurred from time to time in which 
veterinary surgeons have been sued for negligence in 
operations, obstetrics, etc. Here again the expert 
for the plaintiff shines. He ventures to pass an 
opinion on the treatment of a case that he has not 
seen, he pits his opinion against that of the practi- 
tioner who has actually attended the patient, and un- 
fortunately the judge or jury sometimes believe this 
expert opinion and mulct the defendant in damages 
and costs, and perhaps seriously injure his reputation. 
From the evidence of these experts on such occasions, 
one would imagine that diseases always pursue the 
same course and that cast-iron rules exist for their 
treatment. , 

Defence associations are in themselves of impor- 
tance, but an association for promoting a proper 


|esprit de corps among members of the profession 


would be of far greater benefit. There would be no 
need of a defence fund if veterinary surgeons refused 
to give evidence against their confréres, this 1s exem- 
plified in the few actions that are brought against 
medical men or against solicitors. 


Te —Fé———————— 








LACERATED WOUND. 


Subject.—Bay Waler mare, 15°2, six years, coarse 
bred. , da 
History.—Frightened when landing and jumpe : 
a wooden barrier 6ft. high, but failing to clear It ae 
hung up and lacerated the left breast on the top ral 
which was 2 in. wide; she was released by cutting 
down the rail, and walked on three legs to the hospl- 
tal two miles off. On her arrival at 2 a.m. . 
attempt was made to cleanse the wound with 5 Pp 
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cent. Sol. creolin, but owing to the wild condition of 


The hemorrhage 
was not at any time alarming. At 5.30 a.m. the 


the mare this proved ineffectual. 


writer had the mare cast and found a muscular wound 
eight inches long in the pectoral region and probed it 
under the scapula with hand and arm as far as his 
elbow, he failed to find any injury of a serious 
character to the subscapular vessels or nerves, so had 
the wound flushed out with three gals. of tepid five 
per cent. solution of pot. permang. and the exterior 
opening plugged with tow saturated with 5 per cent. 
solution Tr. calend. This treatment was afterwards 
applied three times daily, at first in the crush, and 
after a few days in the loose-box. On the 15th day 
the treatment was reduced to twice daily tilf 42nd 
day when the Pot. perm. was discontinued and the 
wound bathed twice daily with 24 per cent. solution 
Tr. calend. On 68rd day treatment was discontinued, 
the mare was slightly lame at the trot, but gradually 
this disappeared. Un the 5th month after the acci- 
dent she was passed into the Remount Depot. 

The prognosis was at first entirely unfavourable, 
and the result far exceeded expectations. 


REDWATER IN COWS. 


This season of the year naturally brings this disease 
into prominence as is evidenced by the discussions 
upon it recently reported in The Veterinary Kecord. 
Although I hold views on the pathology of the 
disease opposed to those generally accepted, I have 
not sufficient data upon which to propound a theory, 
80 pro. tem. accept present views. My object in writ- 
ing is to enquire to what extent animal fats are used 
as laxatives in the so-called paralytic constipation, a 
sequel which has bothered me in scores of cases upon 
poor hill ground but never in good low lying pastures, 
andl have invariably found that the best way to 
combat it is to give by mouth or by rectum or both, 
frequent and somewhat large doses of animal fats, 
lard, suet, or butter in doses of 1-2 lb, warmed 
sufficiently to allow of its flowing from the bottle or 
horn. It has appeared to have the effect of a 
mechanical lubricant in the abdominal viscera, but 
unlike vegetable oils, such as linseed, the excess has 
been absorbed, and has supplied to some extent that | 
nourishment which is so difficult to administer, for 


cavity mostly fluid, on the convex margin of the left 
lobe of the liver a laceration of the capsule of Glisson 
7-8 cm. in length, and the lobe was literally destroy- 
ed by the hemorrhage; there was a sub-peritoneal 
hematoma in the middle lobe and the parenchyma 
was soft and friable. The right lobe appeared to 
have undergone amyloid degeneration. At the 
chondro costal of the 17th rib on the right there was 
& spongy osseous tumour as big as one’s fist, which 
was probably the cause of the rupture.—ecueil de 
Médecine Vétérinaire. 


Aw Improvisep Cautery. 


The ordinary plumber’s benzine soldering lamp 
may be turned to account for veterinary werk in 
several ways, especially for branding animals or 
carcases. The incandescent head may be used to 
make the mark, or modified into a special form such 
as numbers, letters, or designs ; and the advantage of 
a branding iron which maintains a regular heat is 
manifest. 

If one wishes to use it for disinfection in positions 
where a naked flame is dangerous, such as the stall 
boards of a stable or the skin of an animal, the finely 
diffused benzine which issues from the nozzle if no 
light is applied is a capital disinfectant, as has been 
proved, especially in freeing plants of parasites. 

The lamp may be converted into a cautery of any 
design by the exercise of a little ingenuity, and will 
then compare favourably with the more expensive 
instruments.—/.a Clinica Veterinaria. 


TREATMENT OF LameNEss BY Sprrit or TURPENTINE 
Usep as Aa Suscutangous InJecrion. 

This method has met with a considerable amount 
of success in those cases likely to be benefitted by 
blistering or counter-irritation. 

A severe case of shoulder lameness was treated by 
this method, 10 grams sp. tereb. being used. Four 
injections were made, two in the region of the anterior 
spinatus and two in the posterior, much swelling 
resulted, and the horse did not care about moving. 
At the end of four weeks he could walk, and a cure 
resulted early in the second month. 

Cases of sprained suspensory and flexor tendons 
have done well under the treatment, swelling lasts 





humerous post-mortems have shown me bucketfuls of 
gruel floating about in rumens, which would have 
undoubtedly done more good if thrown into the swill | 
tub in the first case. | 
Will any one offer an explanation why a vegetable 

feeder should absorb an animal fat more readily than 
4 vegetable oil. | 
Tue Doctor Sans. | 


—————— | 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Rupture oF THE Liver. 


about a month and subsides slowly. Lameness in 


| the hind legs has also been treated by this method 


with varying success. —/a Clinica Veterinaria. 
F. K. P. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES 
THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at the Royal 


| College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, 
| W.C., on Thursday evening, March 7th, 1901, Mr. Sydney 


: Slocock, president, in the chair. There were present :— 
A horse which had fed and worked and showed no | ang iy L. Butters, F. G. Samson, W. F. Barrett, W. 


ymptoms of illness was found dead in the stall at! | “pfarrison, W. Roots, W. H. James, 8S. H. Nye, L. 
widnight, the bed undisturbed. | Savournin, A. 8. Brooksbanks, W. Perryman, F. O. L. 

Post-mortem revealed pallor of the mucous mem- | Walpole, W. Macdonald, A. Rogerscn, R. Porch, J. K. 
branes, about 15 litres of blood in the abdominal | Bruce, T. Wolsey, P. W. D. Smith, W. E. Murts, J. Rowe, 
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W. Pritchard, G. Durrant, J. S. Hurndall, A. Prudames, 
W. H. Whitlamsmith, H. Gray, C. J. Humphrey, G. 
Upton, J. F. Simpson, and E. Lionel Stroud, and three 
visitors. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and 


-contirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The SECRETARY read telegrams from Prof. Hobday, 
Mr. Matthew Clarke, and Mr. Sidney Villar expressing 
their regret at being unable to attend the meeting. 

He alsu read a letter from Mr. W. Hunting thanking 
the Fellows for their kind vote of sympathy with him in 
‘the loss of his son. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION. 


Mr. G. D. Martin, of Witham, and Mr. A. M. Por- 
teous, of Plumstead, were nominated for election as 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. T. J. AnmAN, M.R.C.V.S., was unanimously elec- 
ted.a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. ALFRED PRUDAMES gave notice that he would 
move at the next meeting a reso'ution that the Society 
should purchase some useful instruments for the use of 
the members. 

Mr. Gray read a long paper in which he suggested that 
the Society should express an opinion with regard to the 
onapenns of the celebrated Cambridge case. 

The CHAIRMAN said that as the matter was of such 
great importance it had better be adjourned to be dis- 
cussed at another meeting. 

It was agreed on the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded 
by Mr. Savournin, that the paper read by Mr. Gray 
should be printed on the minutes and the matter brought 
up at the next meeting. 


PARASITES IN NEW ZEALAND LIVE STOCK 
(ESPECIALLY SHEEP). 


By J. A. Gitrutn, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chief Veterinarian to New Zealand Government. 


Mr. Gilruth commenced by apologising to the members 


of the Society for not having bad sufficient leisure at his | 


disposal since his arrival in Great Britain to prepare a 
paper, but trusted that the few remarks he bad to make 
would prove none the less interesting to his audience. 
Continuing, he said: The chief disease amongst sheep in 
the Colony at the time of my arrival there was undoubt- 
edly parasitic in nature ; most of the common varieties 
of internal parasites being found, especially amongst 
yearling sheep during the winter months. There are in 
all about eleven parasites affecting the internal economy 
of sheep in the Colony, but in my experience very few of 
these are productive of serious inconvenience to the 
animal. Let me briefly take these in order from the nasal 
chambers backward. 

1. The larve of the Wstrus ovis. These are found 
very frequently all over the country, but chiefly as may 
he expected near butts of timber. With the exception 
of the period when the fiy deposits the eggs, and when 
the young larve are making their way up the nostril no 
trouble ensues, and even then the inconvenience on the 
whole is but slight. I have found inhalations of no avail, 
and nasal injections of medicine of little value. Fre- 
quently farmers and shepherds assert that the adult 
larve penetrates the brain, but this erroneous conclusion 
arises from the discovery of the parasites in the cranium 
after the skull has been split open by a hatchet which 
has driven the parasite through the bony covering 

Strongylus filaria is occasionally found in the bron- 
chial tubes of young sheep, and was formerly to be found 
in almost 90 per cent. of the hoggets during winter in the 
North Island. 

Not only do they set up verminous bronchitis by their 





irritating presence, but by occluding the bronchij they 
cause collapse of the air-vesicles behind, and thus a 
great part of the lung may be prevented from exercising 
its function, and undergo a state of collapse, the animal 
dying of suffocation. On post-mortem examinations cv]- 
lapsed portions are seen as dark blue-coloured patches 
on the outer surface. Most young sheep were affected 
with lungworm. It was at that time difficult to find one 
living in North Island which, if carefully examined, did 
not show at least a few of these parasites, but it was only 
when they became numerous that the host experienced 
inconvenience. 

Strongylus ovis pulmonalis is very common, and is 
found encysted in the lung, forming small nodules about 
the size of a grain, the most common seat being just 
underneath the pleura, but as these lesions are found 
chiefly in older sheep and never, so far as I am aware, of 
a serious nature, their presence is of little importance. 

Amphistoma conicum is the chief parasite of the first 
three stomachs of ruminants and iscommon. Sov far asI 
can ascertain no pathological results of importance 
accompany its presence. 

Strongylus contortus, the red worm “striped like a 
barber’s pole,” is undoubtedly the most dangerous of in- 
ternal parasites of sheep in the Colony. To ascertain if 
this parasite be present the true stomach should he 
opened carefully along the lesser curvature, and the con- 
tents allowed to settle quietly when, if present to any 
extent, these parasites will be seen disturbing the liquid 
by their wriggling or snake-like movements. In aggra- 
vated cases thousands may be seen in the stomach of one 
animal. A few may be seen in the stomach of almost 
any sheep during winter, but they occur more especially 
in the young and the debilitated old. 

Strongylus Cervicornis. This parasite is fairly com- 
mon in the stomachs of sheep in certain districts, but so 
far as I have observed does not cause any serious distur- 
bance in sheep. In young cattle, however, I have found 
it producing very serious disturbance, as I have recently 
described in The Veterinarian. To Prof. McFadyean 
belongs the honour of having discovered and described 
this parasite, a full description of which may be found 
in The Journal of Comparative Pathology. ; 

Strongylus fillicollis, or thread-worm, though found in 
considerable numbers in some cases, never appears to 
cause serious results. I have found them infesting the 
intestines of sheep in good condition, and which certainly 
did not die from parasitic invasion. 

(Esophagostoma Columbianum. This parasite, de- 
scribed by Prof. Curtice, is occasionally found, but rarely 
causes much inconvenience. 

Tenia expansa, or common tape-worm of sheep, 18 
considered in certain districts to be the chief cause of 
hogget mortality, but although they may be numerous 10 
animals dying from exhaustion and anemia, yet the fact 
that many fat lambs at the freezing-works on being 
opened are found to contain yards of tapeworm segments 
shows that, though they certainly live at the expense of 
the animal’s economy, they cannot be solely the cause 0 
serious loss. is, 

Tricocephalus affinis or “ whip-worm,” is found in the 
ceecum of nearly every sheep in the colony, but never ID 
great numbers, even when other parasites may »% 
numerous. Though losses have been attributed to Its 
presence I have no reason to believe serious effects are 
ever produced. , ; 

Cysticercus Tenuicollis—This is the intermediary 
stage of tenia marginata, one of the tapeworms of t a 
dog. It consists of a long, slender-necked, watery CYS" 
which may be found attached to the mesentery of ap 
cent. of the sheep killed in the colony. It ony se 
affect the substance of the liver and lung, but thoug = 
perimentally serious results have been produced by wt 
den and rapid infection of the liver, no similar elec 
have been noticed under ordinary conditions. 
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Cysticercus Veterinorum.—This is undoubtedly the 
most frequent and the most uniformly distributed para- 
site. In nearly every adult animal it is to be found in 
the liver or lung, or both, while I have found it in the 
throat and crural regions and elsewhere. Very frequently 
clusters of these parasites degenerated, caseated and 
calcified are mistaken for tubercular lesions, which they 
closely resemble. They may be readily distinguished, 
however, by the — of the cyst wall in the case of 
the degenerated hydatid cysts. 

Distomata. A few isolated cases of these have come 
under my notice but showing no inclination to spread 
their presence is of little moment. I[t is of interest to 
note, however, that the small /imzcesis trunculata is not 
present in the colony, so that some other similar species 
must be the intermediary host of the parasite. 

The parasites of the lung and stomach being then the 
most injurious it was necessary to ascertain some means 
whereby their ravages might be checked, but more 
especially in what manner their invasion might be pre- 
vented. Before doing this, however, a careful considera- 
tion of the conditions necessary to the life of these para- 
sites, both within and without the body, and, in a word, 
the predisposing causes of he]lminthiasis (if any) in sheep 
will be interesting. 
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seasons. This factor is especially well experienced in 
New Zealand, as it constitutes one of the reasons (though 
not the sole reason, nor perhaps the most important) why 
South Island hoggets are so much healthier than those 
of the North, and it is well known there is a much 
smaller mortality during dry seasons in comparison with 
wet. What are the reasons for the great difference in 
health of hoggets during wet years and dry years? The 
dry weather is hostile to some extent to the parasites, 
but. to a limited extent, judging from what we know of 
their resisting powers, and also from the fact that they 
may be found in the sheep, but so few as to have no 
apparent evil effect, or very little. In wet weather, such 
as that experienced in the North Island during certain 
winters, where it is accompanied by a mildness of climate 
such as to make the grass grow in spite of the time of the 
year, the fact that the sheep would do far better ina 
drier and colder climate, even with a scarcity of feed, is 
not always appreciated. Sheep are naturally the inhabi- 
tants of the dry cold climate of mountainous regions ; 
their whole animal economy is suited to such a life. Any 
practical shepherd of experience with ewes at the 
period of lambing knows that a raw wet day is more 
trying to the newly burn lamb than a cold frosty day 
with the temperature below freezing-point. Again, ex- 





The predisposing causes of parasitic invasion (and in 
this sense the words are used as applicable to New Zea- 
land) are both constitutional and environmental, but as | 
these are in a general sense interdependent on one another | 
itis impossible to retain a distinction. The direct pre- 
disposing causes are never in operation singly, although 
they may as a rule be derived from a single more remote 
cause. The chief of these predisposing causes in opera- 
tion in the colony then were :— 

1. The presence of a parasite in the pasture or water 
in some form or other, which is a sine qua non. Yet, 
though these parasites may be present, both in the 
pasturage (including water) and in the animal economy, 
itdoes not necessarily follow that the sheep may suc- 
cumb, or even be deleteriously affected to any apparent 
extent by their presence. This is self-evident to all who 
have had the care of sheep, as example the superior re- 
sisting power of wethers living where hoggets are badly 
affected ; also the presence in many cases of specimens 
of those worms in fat sheep slaughtered for human con- 
sumption. 

2. Stagnant drinking water. It isa well-known fact 
that all the lower forms of plants and animals thrive 
under such a condition, which is their natural 
habitat. 
_ 8. Weakness of the sheep. Any animal whose health 
is allowed to undergo the condition known as physiologi- 
cil degeneration is by that fact predisposed to any disease 
of a specific or parasitic nature. This law applies alike 
oman and the lower animals. It is a question of the 
survival of the strongest, the weakest going to the wall. 

der this class young animals may be placed, as they 

0 not possess the power of resistance enjoyed by the 
elder. It is an accepted fact that such is the case, but 
‘peciaily in sheep during the first year of their existence. 

hey have a double function to perform with their diges- 
tive and elaborative system ; not only have they to con- 
‘ume the food and energy necessary to repair their ordin- 
‘ty waste of tissue and energy, but they require to grow 
~that is, build up tissue and store energy. Well-bred 

og-wooled sheep attain maturity early, and thus an 
xtra tax is thrown upon their systems. _ ; 
s- Swampy undrained lands. This applies as in the 
4st cause, with this addition that in these pastures, 
reatively coarse and less nutritious grasses only can 
fow, and even then of a lower feeding standard than 
same variety of grasses grown on good well-drained 


ia this tends to weaken the animal partaking of such 





5. Districts with an excessive rainfall and very wet 


periment has proved repeatedly that extremes of tem- 
perature can best be withstood by organic iife when 
moisture is absent. The reasons are obvious. In regard 
to young sheep, the excessive rainfall soaks the fleece ; 
so long as this is not so the animal suffers very little 
inconvenience. It is probable that during such wet 
winters the wool of young sheep is never dry. The re- 
sult is a “ wet blanket ” tending to diminish the tempera- 
ture of the body, which loss of heat has to be made up 
from the food, or the animal will ultimately pine away. 
But the condition of the food is not such as to replace the 
energy lost through theskin. The animal’sonly food some- 
times consists of wet “sour,” comparatively innutritious 
grass, with a poor supply of fat and muscle forming ele- 
ments. An extra bulk of this materia! has to be digested, 
but, before even the precess of digestion can take place 

the mass has to be raised to the temperature of the sur- 
rounding body, which is another relatively needless ex- 
penditure of energy. Such condition of food, again, sets 
up increased peristaltic action of the bowels, 2.¢., diar- 
rhwa commences, and much of the food is passed through 

in an undigested condition. 

6. Poor quality of soil, innutritious grasses, tussocky 
nature of good grasses, ete. All these tend to weaken 
the animal through not obtaining the necessiry quantity 
of alimentation. Under the heading of innutritious 
grasses comes “ Yorkshire fog,” //olcus mollis, a native of 
wet and swampy districts. It isa vile weed and one that 
is ever increasing in the North Island. Many grasses 
when they become tussocky are nearly useless, because 
of their indigestibility ; the most typical example of 
this kind of grass Dactylis glomerata or “ Cocksfoot.” I 
have seen paddocks rendered practically useless by the 
overgrowth of this grass, which is good if kept in its 
place—an inch or two long ; if longer it tends to become 
stringy and hard. 

7. Want of care in weaning. In many cases the only 
difference weaning meant to lambs was that instead of 
being assisted by the ewe’s milk, the lamb had to make 
the best of its way on the same (probably scanty or 
innutritious) pasture as before, minus the heat and food 
fromthe mother. It isalways desirable to wean lambs 
on to good food, either young grass or new green fcod ; 
not to put them amongst such feed and leave them fora 
week or two, but to shift occasionally. ny: 

8. Deficiency in quantity or quality of milk in the 
mother-ewe. Previous to weaning-time lambs often 
present an unhealthy appearance, some scouring con- 
siderably. In such cases it will be frequently found that 
if the lamb has not been “ mismothered,” to use a shep- 
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herd’s phrase, during docking or shearing, the mother 
is almost dry, or, at all events, has a poor supply cf milk. 
If the latter is general in the flock, resulting from no 
apparent disease of the udder, it will be, as a rule, 
found to arise from the nature of the food. I have care- 
fully examined flocks of ewes with lambs suckling and 
found 20 per cent. to be completely dry, 60 per cent. 
almost dry, and the remaining percentage but medium 
milkers. There was no disease of the ewes or of the 
lambs. The evident cause was the pasturage consisting 
almost solely of “ Yorkshire fog” which is not generally 
considered to possess milk-forming properties of a high 
order. I was led to examine the udders by the unthritty 
appearance of the lambs in certain flocks which at that 
time were affected with no constitutional disease, para- 
sitic or otherwise. Needless to add such lambs would 
be later on (if proper precautions were not taken in 
time) subject to a heavy mortality. 

It is unnecessary to say that if a flock of ewes are bad 
milkers and on good food they should be fattened with 
the least possible delay. 

9. Congenital weakness and predisposition to disease. 
There is no doubt, and the fact has now been fully ap- 
preciated by our best and most careful sheep-owners, 
that the system of breeding carried on in the colony had 
seriously affected the constitution of the sheep. It has 
been found impossible to breed solely for wool and 
with fineness of staple as the chief object, with impunity. 
As it is impossible to have a “general purpose” cow, 
producing the best quality of butter and of beef, so it is 
impossible to pruduce a sheep with the best quality of 
mutton and of wool. There is no doubt that breeding 
solely for wool has militated very much against the 
stamina of the sheep, even so much as in some cases to 
alter the original type. While it might have been sup- 
posed, and truly, that the success of the meat-export 
trade would tend to cause a revulsion of feeling in re- 

ard to breeding, the good it has done in that manner 
c been counterbalanced by a new factor, viz., the 
export of the carcases of the best lambs, or rather the 
tendency to do so, which is now being overcome, lJeav- 
ing only practically the culls to breed from, more especi- 
ally as it is the ewe lambs which are the fitter for freez- 
ing. Those remaining have often, during the first winter 
of their existence, been affected with parasites, and 
while many have succumbed the remainder have been 
irreparably weakened constitutionally. That there is as 
great a necessity for careful selection in regard to stamina 
as in regard to wool, and even greater, has in many cases 
been lost sight of. 

18. Overstocking. In the European countries it is 
accepted that too great care cannot be taken in the 
breeding and rearing of sheep. From the time when 
the young is born (where in many cases assistance is 
rendered) till the time of slaughter the animals receive 
constant care and attention, more especially it may be 
said during the first year of their existence ; and can it 
be wondered if in the colonies a greater mortality should 
occur where the same attention does not pay with 
ordinary large flocks? Overstocking was a frequent 
cause of losses. Land may be overstocked with sheep 
and yet have a considerable growth of grass. The anti- 
pathy of horses and cattle to grass grown around their 
respective droppings is well known. They instinctively 
refuse to eat it, and if forced become nauseated. Sheep 
have a similar antipathy. In certain districts the ground 
is termed ‘‘ sheep-sick” and shepherds express the con- 
dition by their saying that “sheep won’t follow their own 
tails.” It has been asserted that sheep diminish the nit- 
rogen in the soil, but this is not proved. However, the 
fact that ground thickly strewn with their own drop- 
pings is obnoxious to sheep is undoubted. 


PREVENTION. 
In regard to the prevention of parasitic invasion 








amongst sheep, it will be seen from the foregoing enum. 
eration of predisposing causes that it is necessary to 


| eliminate each and every one as far as possible. To sum 


up brietiy, the chief measures to be taken and which can 
be employed un almost every flock are: (1) Pure water 
for drinking purposes ; if it is impossible to procure this 
the ordinary water may be rendered fairly wholesome 
by the addition of lime, which may be placed in water. 
holes, etc. (2) Salt and iron tonics, which may be 
given in boxes in the following proportions: common 
salt 100 parts, sulphate of iron 1 part. Stock will be 
found to rapidly acquire a taste for this simple lick and 
eat it greedily. (3) Careful attention to dietary, which itis 
evident young stock require more than old. In wet dis- 
tricts and swampy lands it is necessary to provide some 
dry food for the hoggets and young stock in wiater, 
either as oaten hay, grass hay, or chaff, with not too 
large a quantity of straw. Frequent changing of pad- 
docks is a very necessary course for sheep, and to do 
this it is incumbent to divide the land as much as 
possible. These principles are in almost general opera- 
tion in the Colony to-day with the result that mcrtality 
from parasites is almost reduced to zero. 


TREATMENT. 


In cases of general parasitic invasion, nearly every 
anthelminthic in the pharmacopceia has been tried by the 
colonial farmer, and the average farmer had tried every 
nostrum and every medicine advised, but without 
success, and naturally I could not advise a zontinuance 
uf a useless process. But the point of the matter is 
that even if it were possible to expel ‘every parasite 
from the systems of a flock of sheep, provided the ani- 
mal economy were not made of itself proof against in- 
vasion, such parasites would rapidly re-enter the body 
through the grass and water of the contaminated pas- 
tures. This indicates clearly that anthelminthics for 
sheep are of little utility, comparatively speaking, pro- 
vided they are not followed up by food of a more 
stimulating and nourishing character. My experience 
points strongly to this being so, and the following experi- 
ments support this : 

1. Flock badly affected with lung-worm, thirty were 
intra-tracheally injected, and all were fed on young rape, 
followed by dry oats; three weeks afterwards post- 
mortem examination on one which had been injected re- 
vealed no lung-worm ; post-mortem on one not treated, 
but which was coughing considerably, revealed a/so no 
lung-worm, but considerable signs of bronchial irritation, 
showing recent invasion in both lungs. 

2. Hoggets consisting originally of about 1,100; 
deaths occurred sometimes at the rate of four and five 
perday. During the time they were on oat and wheat 
stubble considerable improvement took place, but when 
they returhed to old pasture, chiefly of weedy grasses, 
mortality again commenced and most of the flock were 
scouring considerably at the time of my visit. Post- 
mortem on two showed considerable numvers of para- 
sites, especially lung and stomach worms. A hundred 
of the worst were drenched once with spirits of turpet 
tine two drachins, milk (warm) one ounce, chiefly to 
satisfy the owner, and the whole lot afterwards fed 00 
oats for some days, subsequently oats and chaff. After 
the animals acquired a taste for the dry food the mortality 
ceased altogether. 

3. A hogget was forwarded to me from Port Albert to 
Hawera by an Agricultural Society as a typical - 
being in a most deplorable state. When shipped at the | 
latter place for Auckland the animal was so weak that 
it had to be carried on board. During the time (‘ve 
days) the animal was en route to Hawera, It ree 
simply a little dry hay and clean water, and | examin 
it five days afterarrival—although it was not - : 1 
by the owner to survive till it reached Aucklan¢ = 
found it emaciated, small, stunted, and showing @PPe 
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ances of having recently been suffering from diarrhwea, 
though now fresh and keen, and gaining in strength 
every day which it continued to do, ultimately being suld 
fat, and that without medicine of any sort. Accompany- 
ing this animal was the viscera and organs of another, 
containing considerable quantities of stomach-worm and 
lung-worm, so that the probabilities were that the live 
hogget had been originally affected similarly, probably 
aggravated by improper nutrition. 

Itis worth while to draw attention to the fact that 
each spring immediately the dry weather sets in the 
mortality amongst hoggests ceased, even in the most 
aflected districts, and the miserable survivors gradually 
recovered and laid on flesh ; also that the mortality was 
coincident with the wet weather. 

Asan experiment [ bought 60 lambs, the weakest of 
the weak of a flock, which contained nearly évery 
species of parasite. Arrangements were made with the 
owner that I would only pay for what was delivered 
They were only a mile from the railway station, but the 
owner delivered them there in a dray, and we had to 
cart them from the station to the farm. Ikilled and ex- 
amined one which was coughing very badly and showing 
every symptom of advanced parasitic disease. Large 
quantities of worms could be found in every organ, and 
the bronchial tubes were so full that it was difficult to 
understand how the animal could breathe. Another of 
the same lot had died a few hours before, evidently hav- 
ing burst one of the blood vessels of the thorax during 
afit of coughing ; the lungs contained large quantities 
offilarie. That was a fair sample of the lot. They were 
delivered at the experimental farm on the 20th June, and 
afew days afterwards I visited the farm for the purpose 
of arranging experiments ; 58 out of the 60 had been 
delivered alive, two having died on the road, and six 
since arrival, which shows the condition of the animals. 
{t was noticed that in the majority a change to a different 
pe seemed to have done them good in spite of the 

ad weather which then prevailed. The animals were 
divided into four lots, and some of them were intra- 
tracheally injected, and another two lots were drenched 
with turpentine and oil, and one with an arsenic solu- 
tion. Those that were treated medecinally did not do 
much good, but of those that were put on to the better 
food only one died. That was an example of treatment 
by feeding as against drenching. I may mention that a 
day or two after they were intra-tracheally injected I 
killed one, and with exception of a few dead worms in the 
larger bronchii, I could not observe that the parasites 
were In any way disturbed. 

Again, another example. A small mob of 106 weedy 
lambs were purchased one May for the purpose of experi- 
went. Unfortunately we could not get there at once so 
they were put ona dock of grass with an occasional 
rin on green oats. For the first ten days one or two 
dropped off daily, but by the end of a fortnight they 
stopped dying and improved rapidly. Another example 
vas a further lot of 65 lambs purchased one July, and 
tivided into lots and subjected to different medicinal 

treatment. Of those that had no medicine administered 
tone died, and the weight of the wool was better than 
Many of thelots. The number of deaths in the other 
ots varied but some died in all. Lots were drawn as to 
“hich should be treated one way and which the other, 
© that as far as was humanly possible each lot was 
svena fair change. I think therefore that the experi- 
fee Ihave endeavoured to give you as shortly as possi- 
le Points strongly to the fact that the best treatment 

‘parasites in lambs is to endeavour to strengthen the 
ne in every possible way. Take the medicine which 
, evidently done the most good—arsenic. I do not 

tow that arsenic has any effect directly. At all events 

ave placed the worms in arsenic solutions a good deal 


most of the medicines I could lay my hands upon and 
after mixing them with a pint of water with at least 
which quantity of fluid medicines are naturally mixed 
on reaching the stomach. I have put the worms in and 
kept them at blood heat, with very little result or none 
atall. Then again, the lick that we use, and which is 
used to a considerable extent in this country, salt and 
sulphate of iron, is simply a tonic to keep up the con- 
dition of theanimal. I am aware that in Cape Colony 
the farmer swears almost by Cooper’s dip which is an 
arsenical product. He mixes one part of Cooper’s dip 
with about ten of salt and gives each lamb about a tea- 
spoonful once a week, and I am assured on very good 
authority that there are many places where they now 
vain + sheep ‘free from parasites which formerly they 
could not do. When [ was inquiring into this matter | 
carefully examined thousands of sheep young and old, in 
all conditions, and I never found one that was abso- 
lutely free of parasites. It seems to me reasonable to 
assume that if the animal gets in low condition, it can- 
not resist the attacks of the parasite and consequently 
the parasite gets ahead so to speak. Give the animal 
the proper kind of food, and he will not only resist para- 
sites but expel them. With regard to the question of 
sulphate of iron and salt, I find that one part of sulphate 
of iron to 25 of salt is too great a proportion, and is apt 
to cause constipation. [recommend one part in 100 as 
ample. 

Take the position to-day and eight years ago (and 
probably for several years previous to that) in the North 
Island, which is a country nearly as large as England; 
the young sheep were dying eight years ago during the 
winter months to the extent of from 20 to 50 per cent. 
—a very serious thing for a man with a large flock. To- 
day, so far as | am aware, there is not a man losing five 
os cent. from the same cause, and that simply because 

e pays more attention at weaning time and puts the 
animals on to better material at the beginning of winter. 
If he has weakly sheep he puts them on oats and en- 
deavours to give them a little dry food, and if heis in a 
wet district he endeavours to sell them to some farmer in 
a position to treat them better. For the last three or 
four years the mortality from parasites has been very 
low indeed, and I have heard no complaints during that 
time. 

In calves we found exactly similar conditions. [ never 
yet found calves suffering from any internal parasitic 
disease when sucking the mother. The predisposing 
cause of parasitic disease in calves is chiefly that the 
farmer tries to rear them from birth, or almost so, on 
separated milk—not very much of that, and very often 
a little bit sour. We had the same parasite that Pro- 
fessor M’Fadyean described, the Strongylus cervicornis 
in calves in the extreme South, and solely in the calves 
that the owners had endeavoured to rearon whey. They 
had not only been fed poorly, but they were being pas- 
tured with really little better shelter than a wire fence. 
Those which were more carefully treated seemed not to 
be affected, although in the samedistrict. In all para- 
sitic diseases of young steck we find that the best treat- 
ment is to attend to feeding. Although we drench, and 
the drench is sometimes useful, | believe we do more 
harm than good to the sheep by bustling them into a 
shed and attempting to pour concoctions of all kinds 
into their stomachs, some going into the lungs and 
killing the animal. What possible good could it do? 
Some at the present day use medicines as a preventive 
but I can never get any satisfaction from them as to why 
they do so. One or two actually give them an arsenical 


sheep dip. The arsenic acts asa tonic, but [ do not know 
that there are any further results. 

On the whole, those are the results at which I have 
arrived, given as briefly as possible, from our experience 
of parasitic diseases in stock. 





‘onger than could be administered internally, and it 
not have any effect on them. In fact J have taken 


These are popularly 


Larve of Gastrophilus Equi. 
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supposed to be very harmful in the Colony, although I 
have no reason to believe they are. Many patent medi- 
cines that are used (and every man’s patent medicine in 
the Colony gets a testimonial just the same as in this 
country), I have tried these patent medicines. I have 
given the parasites saturated solutions and kept them 
alive for days init. I kept buts alive in a saturated 


corrosive sublimate for three days, and then they were 


lively. I thought a 50 per cent. solution of nitric acid 
would kill them immediately, but it took two hours, 
while in absolute alcohol they revelled. 


DIscuSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. W. F. Barrett, who 
said be was sure the members would agree with him in 
welcoming Mr. Gilruth that evening, and would welcome 
him for two reasons, first, because they recognised in 
him a gentleman who had gone into one of the Colonies 
and done good work there, and one who had tended to 
elevate the veterinary profession in the Colony of New 
Zealand. Again, they were pleased to see him becanse 
he was a graduate of one of the Scotch schools, and 
therefore a member of their common professicn. With 
regard to the question of parasitism the author’s exper- 
ience was similar to that of almost every surgeon in this 
country. Some years ago when engaged in a country 
practice he was constantly being consulted with regard 
to parasites in cattle or sheep, and the first thing that was 
done, after sending the medicine, was to direct the farmer 
to place them in some warm yard and give them a liberal 
allowance of corn and cake. In this country linseed 
cake was mostly used. The effect was simply magical. 
The farmer, of course, attributed the results to the medi- 
cine he received which, by the bye, contained very few 
drugs. The advantage which must have accrued to the 
Colony from the work Mr. Gilruth had done there was 
immense, and he was quite sure the inhabitants in the 
course of time would appreciate the veterinary surgeons 
who had gone over there. He remembered some years 
ago Dr. Cobbold told him that pretty nearly every horse 
that died, died of some species of strongylus. If Mr. 
Gilruth was correct, almost every animal in New Zealand 
was subject to the same disorder. With regard to age, 
Mr. Gilruth had remarked that parasites mostly attacked 
young animals, and the sam2 thing happened here. In 
the spring English veterinary surgeons were consulted by 
farmers who had horses suffering from Strongylus 
Tetracanthus, and there was no drug in the pharma- 
copeeia that did any good, but if they were given a liberal 
allowance of corn, the parasite was expelled and the 
horse made a quick recovery. If the horse was allowed 
to grow weak by being givea food not sufficiently nutri- 
tious the parasite obtained the upper hand and the 
animal died from sheer exhaustion. He had hoped to 
hear something with regard to tuberculosis, but he agreed 
that sufficient time was not at the author’s disposal to 
deal with that matter. 

Mr. ALFRED PRUDAMES said the lecture had been to 
him an eye-opener. He had for years past worked on 
identically the same lines, but a great extent in the dark. 
With regard to the Strongylus Filaria in calves, in years 
gone by cases were far more numerous than they were at 
the present time, and doubtless one of the principal 
reasons of that was that the animals were better fed and 
better cared for. With colts there was the Strongylus 
Tetracanthus which, at the present time, was one of the 
seriously important diseases to be contended with. It 
was important because it was not noticed until the para- 
site had reached the very advanced stage. He had found 

arts of the bowel of colts, killed on account of suffering 

rom the disease, almost covered with apparent ulcers or 
nests in which those parasites were developing. It 
could be easily seen how it debilitated the animal and 
ultimately caused death from inanition. He also had 
tried many special agents and he had often thought, 





evidently in his ignorance, that those agents had been 
beneficial, but with the light placed before him that 
evening he could see that the greater = of the success 
had arisen from the change of food. That had been a}- 
ways a sine gua non with him in every case. The medi- 
cines used were particularly turpentine with iron and a 
new preparation which was said to be very efficacious, 
Thymol, but with all that the sheet anchor appeared to 
be careful management. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers said the author had not referred to 
the parasite which produced gid in sheep. He did not 
know whether that was common in New Zealand or not. 
He also asked whether Mr. Gilruth had tried to cure 
Jung parasites with fumigations of sulphur ? 

Mr. GILRUTH said he had killed the sheep, but never 
been able to kill the worm. 

Mr. BuTrTers said it was a great consolation to know 
when eating New Zealand mutton that the parasites were 
all confined to the internal organs and did not affect the 
meat. 

Mr. G. Upton said the lecture was peculiarly interest- 
ing to him because he had been brought up with sheep 
all his life. Parasitic invasion chiefly attacked the long 
wouls, Kents and Lincolns, and if they were put on 
meadows they would die off very fast. The best and 
most hardy sheep were the cruss-bred, and if the Kent 
was crossed with a Down they seemed to have a much 
better constitution to make a stand against the parasite. 
The author had said that during the last few seasons 
there had been a diminution of the sickness He did 
not know how the seasons had been in New Zealand, but 
there had been a diminution in this country owing to 
the seasons being drier. On his father’s farm there was 
once a big outbreak caused by strongyles, and although 
many people were consulted with regard to it the sheep 
died, it was the season that killed them. It appeared 
that the only remedy was to keep the shep in a fair 


‘condition. No doubt soil has a good deal to do with it. 


Sheep put on marshy land would soon be attacked by 
parasites, but if they were put on good dry land they 
could resist parasites. He thought there was never para- 
sitic invasion on salt marshes. It was his father’s rule 
year after year for 40 or 50 years to put the ewes and 
lambs on salt marshes, and if he failed to do that he had 
a big mortality amongst them. It was not to be expect- 
ed that colts would thrive taken too early from their 
mothers. Mr. Gilruth made a great point of giving dry 
food, and he thought such food should be first given to 
them when they were with their mothers. One or two 
gentlemen had said that dry food would cure the para- 
site, but dry food would kill the animal. He had seen 
colts killed with dry food, which set up enteritis and 
colic ; he had even killed some in that way this year. He 
did not think medicine was of any use, but salt marshes 
were exempt ‘from parasitic invasion, and he thought 
there was nothing to beat salt in the water of lambs suf- 
fering from parasites. } 
Mr. F. O. L. WALPOLE said the subject was specially 
interesting to him for the reason that he had been pur- 
suing investigations with reference to parasites in the 
stomachs and lungs of sheep for upwards of six years. 
Some five years ago he went to North Lincoln and the 
tirst thing he did was to select lambs which were suffer- 
ing from what was then thought an unknown disease. 
Those lambs were brought to a certain place and killed, 
and post-mortems made, and in every case worms were 
found of the kind Mr. Gilruth had mentioned.  Pur- 
suing the investigation further, he visited a great many 
other farms in the neighbourhood and gathered informa- 
tion as to the different methods of feeding and manage 
ment of the sheep. He found that if animals had been 
dipped in an arsenical preparation they improved. At 
first he put it down to the fact that it might be the tak- 
ing in of small quantities of arsenic, but he also foun 
that the animals when they were dipped were put into 
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a straw yard and for a day or two given dry food. Dry 
food seemed to act like magic. The result of this enquiry 
led him to suggest that animals should be fed in the way 
suggested by the author. He believed that from the 
time he made his investigation the disease had subsided 
where the dry food treatment had been followed out. 
Before he left the neighbourhood he selected 20 lambs 
from different flocks which were in a very bad condition, 
coughing, diarrhoea, and very emaciated, and had them 
put into a large stable and fed on dry food and not one 
of those lambs died. Then it occurred to him it would 
be interesting to know at what time the embryos were 
taken into the stomach—he was speaking more especially 
of the Strongylus Contortus—and the best means of 
preventing them doing mischief when they got there. He 
reverted to the dry food, and he believed where animals 
were sufficiently fed the Strongylus Contortus «in the 
fourth stomach did absolutely no harm. As late as 
last Christmas at the Smithtield Show he had the 
stomachs of every sheep that was entered in the carcase 
exhibition and examined those stomachs and the intes- 
tines and found the Strongylus Contortus in every case. 
Therefore he thought the Strongylus Contortus did ab- 
solutely no harm in well fed animals, only in animals 
that were emaciated and which had not been properly 
fed. In weaning lambs it was the general practice in 
Lincolnshire to take them from the ewes and put them 
on to some succulent pasture, and his advice was to take 
ewes from the lambs and leave the lambs under their 
old conditions and feed them on dry food. In these cases 
the mortality had been very much less. 

Mr. PERRYMAN said it seemed to him that the author 
and nearly all the speakers considered that foud was a 
good thing to cure everything, but it was contrary to all 
physiological laws to suppose that young weak debili 
tated animals would begin to thrive on hard food 
directly. Hethought himself it was mere removal of 
the cause, that the ova of the parasite did not get access 
tothe animal. He would like to ask the author if he 
could give any time forthe development of the parasite 
in the animal body. Evidently if animals were placed 
on hard food the introduction could not take place, and 
the life history of the parasite must be very short. If it 
was not due to that, then he thought hard food must 
have some other action besides nourishing the animal, 
some mechanical action, because it was noticed that ani- 
mals fed on succulent food were more liable to parasites, 
especially the tape form. He quite agreed with what 
Mr. Upton said that too much hard food would kill 
young animals. He should also like to know whether in 
some of the cases where the animals were fed on hard 
food entirely they recovered more quickly than those fed 
on partly hard food and partly grass ? 

Mr. GILRUTH said they were on food and grass at the 
same time, and only had a quarter of a pound of hard 


them, and then walk them back again. Failing 
that, a run round with a dog was a very good thing. In 
regard to tuberculosis, he was afraid if he started on 
tuberculosis the meeting would last all night, because 
few would agree with him. Mr. Prudames did not be- 
lieve in medicines and he was glad to have his experi- 
ence. With regard to gapes he might mention that he 
had only seen five or six cases of gapes in the Colony. 
After the 31st of this month every carcase of animal 
leaving the Colony would be passed by a duly qualitied 
veterinary surgeon, and within the year every town of 
over 2000 inhabitants would have to put up a public 
abattoir, all the inspection being by members of his 
department, while the same department, undertakes the 
rigid inspection of dairy cows and sheds. He was send- 
ing out some fifteen veterinary surgeons this year, and 
he thought they would do well out there and would be 
of great assistance tu the profession, which did not seem 
to be so overcrowded as it used to be. 

With regard to Mr. Upton’s remarks he agreed with 
him that certain sheep were good for certain places, but 
he found the parasites 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. With regard to Mr. Upton’s belief that the para- 
sites were hereditary, that opened a big question. 

_ Mr. Upton said he did not say that. He said that they 
inherited a condition of blood which laid them open to 
the attack of the parasites. 

Mr. GILRUTH said the seasons had certainly a good 
deal todo with it, as in dry seasons there were less 
parasites than in wet seasons. With regard to Mr. Up- 
ton’s belief that salt marshes were better than dry food, 
he was afraid in New Zealand it was impossible to 
place three or four millions of hoggets on salt marshes. 
Mr. Upton said the ground could be salted. 

Mr. GitruTH said that wasdone. He thought Mr. 
Perryman rather misunderstood his remarks. The ani- 
mals were simply fed on hard food in conjunction with 
the run of the paddocks. Mr. Walpole’s experience was 
exactly the same as his own. He should not like to say 
that the Stronglus contortus did no harm in well bred 
sheep, but it did not always do harm, as healthy sheep 
could apparently eject them or kill them as fast as they 
entered. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held on Friday, March 8th, in the 
North Eastern Hotel, Darlington. Mr. G. E. Gibson, 
President, in the chair. There were also present: Messrs. 


J. H. Taylor and W.N. Dobbing, Darlington; P. Snaith, 
J. G. Deans, Bishop Auckland; 


A. Peele, West Hartle- 











food a day in the morning. 
Pash PERRYMAN asked how long it took to cure 
em ? 
Mr. GILRUTH said they were generally getting right in | 
three or four days. ; 
Mr. Gitruta, in reply to the discussion, said he was | 
very pleased to hear so many speakers agreed with him 


pool; H. Peele, Durham ; 


i] 


John Wilson, Yarm; Dr. 
Hern, Darlington ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Apologies for non-attendance were received from G. Kt. 
Judgeon and A. A. Stevens. . 
Mr. A. PEELE prcposed that the minutes of previous 


meeting be taken as read, and confirmed ; seconded by 


inwhat he said. Ofcourse lambs in the Colony when | Mr. Dobbing, and carried. 


they were weaned were generally weaned on to some- 


thing better than grass if they were to be ktflled as fat | ing 


; é rape | ing : r . 
See ae eee gehen, queen saps, —_~ — on and Mr. Deans seconded, that his resignation be accepted. 


imxed, turnips, mangolds, and so on. 


Mr. Stevens, of Durham, having been written to ask- 
him to reconsider his decision, sent a telegram stat- 
that he still wished to resign, Mr. Dobbing proposed 


sheep naturally, were fed simply on grass, and even that | Carried. 


Would produce sheep so fat that it occasionally caused 
the death of ewes through a fatty infiltration of the 
liver and of the system generally. The most successful 


( 





The PrestpDENT said before commencing the business 
f the Association he thought as loyal subjects of the 


Crown they ought tu express their sense of the great loss 
the nation had sustained by the death of the late Queen, 


treatment for the condition of fatty infiltration of the ? colineal ssoluti 

- er er a wi nd concluded by proposing the following resolution, 

and depa aetoet & ats a. oad poe Fad ager “That we, the members of the South Durham and North 
pasturing them for half an hour on a p Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association hereby ex 


young oats ur wheat, anything that would stimulate 
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press our deep regret at the death of Her late Majesty 
ome Victoria, and also beg respectfully to congratulate 

is ge | King Edward VII. on his accession to ‘he 
Throne. e trust His Majesty and the Queen Consort 
may long be spared to emulate the example so nobly set 
by the late Queen.” 

This was seconded by the Secretary, and carried, all 
the members standing, and the resolution was ordered 
‘to be entered on the minutes. 

Mr. Awde proposed that Mr. W. J. Foreman, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Leadgate, be elected a member of the 
Association, seconded by Mr. Snaith and carried. 

Mr. H. PEELE stated that he had recently operated on 
a case of double ventral hernia, and also performed a 
median neurectomy, in doing which the vein was per- 
forated but both cases did well. 

Mr. Snattu had been called to a case of colic in last 
stages, in fact dying, jin which the internal temperature 
was 108° F. 

The SECRETARY read some letters from the Secretary 
of Principal Williams’ Memorial Fund, the first stating 
that the President and Secretary of the Association had 
been elected on the General Committee and that it was 
proposed to circularise the profession asking for sub- 
scriptions toward the Fund. The Secretary informed 
the members that he would be glad to receive subscrip- 
tions from any of the members and forward them on. 

Mr. Deans having complained that something he said 
at last meeting, had been omitted from the report, the 
Secretary said that as he only took notes of the proceed- 
ings in longhand it was impossible to give a verbatim 
report, and he should very much like to have a short- 
hand reporter present, and a correct account of what 
transpired would be obtained. 

Mr. TayLor proposed, and Mr. Dopsine seconded, 
that the cost of such a reporter be ascertained and sub- 
mitted to the next meeting. Carried. 

In reference to horse’s hock operated on by Mr. Deans 
at last meeting, a letter was read from the owner in 
which he stated that 1t was very much improved and he 
was hopeful that in a little time it will be all right. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 
Mr. JoHn Witson, M.R.C.V.S., Yarm. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In bringing this sub- 
ject before you to-day I cannot claim to have any definite 

nowledge, or to have any very definite statement to 
make with regard to the origin, pathology, or bacterio- 
logy of the disease in its infectious form with regard 
to the horse, for infectious in some instances I have 
found it to be. 

In considering Cerebro-spinal Meningitis I think we 
may, to commence with, discuss it from several stand- 
points. 

Firstly as a disease of a specific nature, infectious in 
itself, affecting one or more animals within a certain 
area, and also affecting those that have come in contact 
with any that may be suffering from or have suffered 
from it. 

Secondly, as a disease, non-specific and non-infectious 
in character, caused by and due to external conditions 
and circumstances, 

Thirdly, in cattle it has been recognised as an enzootic, 
brought about and following poisoning by certain plants. 
Cases are on record where the disease occurs among 
calves, and due to invasion by the tubercle bacillus. 

In man the disease frequently appears as an epidemic, 
affecting a certain percentage of the pupulation of cities, 
more especially where they suffer from overcrowding, as 
witness outbreaks within the last three or four years in 
Baltimore, Boston, New York. It attacks children and 
young people chiefly. Outbreaks are recorded in British 
Isles, occurring chiefly in barracks, etc. 








Its onset in the horse is as a rule sudden and severe,. 


and very often fatal, whether of the infectious or non- 
infectious type. It is more prevalent in mares than 
geldings, in fact I do not remember to have seen a case 
exceptin amare. The patient may have been at work 
all day and apparently in good health, and have fed up 
at, say six o’clock in the evening, and by about nine or 
ten same night be showing very well marked symptoms. 


The disease may be ushered in by an apparent stroke: 


of paralysis, the animal going down suddenly and unable 
to rise again for some hours, or again there may be 
heavy breathing, sweating, and hyperzsthesia, accom- 
panied by an amount of rigidity of the muscles of the 
neck, and especially of the back and fore and hind quar- 


ters. The tail being slightly elevated and tremulous.. 


Several cases I have experienced have in the early stages 
been somewhat Similar in regard to movement and 
action in being stiff, stilted, and painful, to the premoni- 


tory stage of azoturia in its milder furm, but of course: 


without any alteration in the urinary secretion. Some- 
times the patient will stand pressing the head firmly 
against the wall or into a corner, and if removed from 
that position will very quickly go back to it again. The 
temperature quickly rises to 104° F. or 1044° F. ; the 
pulse runs about 80 to the minute, increasing later to 
100 or 110, being full and hard in its nature. The pupils 
are dilated and a general air of undefined distress _pre- 
vails. Asa rule at first the appetite is fairly wel main- 
tained. 

I do not think that animals in towns are affected in 
any greater proportion than those in the country, neither 
is a pony any more exempt than a carriage or hunting 
mare, or as more frequently happens a carting mare. 

If my memory serves me right, Professor Axe in a 


report upon an enquiry he made in East Anglia some 15: 


or 17 years ago, observed that all the horses were affec. 
ted upon a certain place, the disease being recognised as 
of a specific nature, and that dogs that had eaten of the 
flesh of an animal that had died of the disease also 
suffered in consequence. 
The disease occurs more frequently in early spring, 


daring the prevalence of cold easterly winds, and affects: 


horses that are not very well kept, but have to work 
hard. I have met with it in a mare that had been 
washed for lice, was not properly dried, and placed in a 


| stall opposite a badly fitting dvor. 


When the disease has made its appearance the length 
of its duration varies from three or four to fifteen or 
twenty days, according to the severity of the attack and 
the causes inducing it. The few cases I have had re- 
cover, have suffered severely up to the third day, then 
the acute symptoms gradually subside, leaving the 
patient extremely weak. ess 

When the acute stage lasts longer partial paralysis and 
exhaustion sets in, and the slings are called into requist- 
tion ; but when it is necessary to sling a case of this de- 
scription I have found it has been fruitless. The patient 
seems to be as easy if well banked up with straw. 

Earlier in these remarks I mentioned that cattle suf 
fered from the disease in an enzootic form. On outbrea 
is recorded in The Recueil Vétérinaire and translated in 
The Veterinary Journal, February, 1899, in which it 
states that a number of cattle had been fed upon green. 
vetches, mostly in flower, and including to the extent 0 
about one half, a specimen known as Lathyrus climenum, 
a plant generally avoided. Symptoms were netioed | 
teen days after the stock had ceased to be fed upon those 
vetches. The animals were in a state of stupor, poor fl 
panied by paraylegia, difficulty in taking up fod, mas 4 
cation and deglutition. Amaurosis was also — 
eyes wide open but no vision. The limbs eventually be 
came completely paralysed. : the 

The post-mortem lesions were chiefly confined MP om 
meninges surrounding the cerebral lobes, the rach a 
canal contained a large amount of reddish serosity, 
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‘ventricles also. The cerebellum and medulla presented 


.quote from Friedberger and Fréhner “The pathology of 


connection existing between the vessels of the pia mater 


.cerebral and spinal lesions are present. 


arachnoid cavity and ventricles of the brain. The exu- 


-cord itself may be chiefly affected, as was shown by a 


-of the loins and quarters. On one occasion I cbserved 
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similar appearances. 

When coming to the pathology and the bacteriology of 
infectious cerebro-spinal meningitis in the horse, I may 
say I have endeavoured to obtain some information re- 
garding it first hand, but have been unable to do so. To 


the spinal cord and spinal meninges is still very imper- 
fectly known in veterinary medicine. Observations on 
this monological group are rare and much less precise 
than in human medicine.” The disease appears to com- 
mence in the membranes, namely the dura mater and pia 
mater, the process speedily passing from the pia mater to 
the cerebral and spinal cortex, owing to the very intimate 


and its immediate cortex. In some instances it appears 
from the symptoms that the lesions are located in the 
spine alone and extend no further, while in others both 


The morbid changes observable after death are definite 
asarule. They consist in congestion of the vessels of 
the pia mater and dura mater of the spine and cerebral 
hemispheres with inflammatory exudation into the sub- 


date being of a brownish nature generally, having the 
appearance of serum mixed with brvken up blood, The 


post-mortem specimen I introduced at the March meet- 
ing of this Association two years ago. It was reduced to 
the condition of cream, that condition existing from the 
anterior dorsal region, posteriorly to the sacral. This 
mare was seized on the evening of the 23rd of February, 
was put into slings on the 28th, and died on the 9th 
March. I have also found the lungs and pleura exten- 
sively congested, the process being of a passive and 
‘secondary nature. The kidneys have also been altered 
and changed to a light clayish colour, as also the muscles 


that the mare, three days before she died, suffered from 
an acute attack of what seemed to resemble lymphan- 
gitis, but at the same time she was suffering from partial 
paraplegia. 

As affecting the human subject, I should like to refer 
toan excellent lecture published in Zhe Lancet, June 
24th, 1899, by Dr. Osler, of Baltimore. He describes an 
organism found in the cerebro-spinal exudate and rarely 
elsewhere in the body, recognised as the meningococcus 
or diplococcus intracellularis meningitidis. It has been 
isolated from the blood and lungs. It is transportable 
‘by atmospheric currents even when of a feeble nature. 

his organism is feebly pathogenic for animals, but 
Heubues, in Germany, in 1891 and 1897, Councilman 
and others have produced a typical meningitis by inocu- 
lating cultures of this meningococcus beneath the spinal 
‘membrane of goats. 

With regard to treatment, I always have the patient 
‘placed in a box and away from the others the first thing, 
and kept as quiet as possible. Give a full dose of physic 


After an animal has recovered there is considerable 
debility and weakness along the spine, and to a small 
extent loss of co-ordination of movement, with atrophy 
of the dorsal muscles and those of the iliac region. In 
those cases I apply a charge containing a small quantity 
of Pulv. canth to the loins, and administer small doses of 
Nux vomica night and morning with Ferri sulph., and 
after a fortnight has elapsed turn the patient off fora run 
at grass for two months or so. ° 

_In the human subject the percentage of deaths is much 
higher than with us. The treatment is somewhat simi- 
lar. Puncture of the second lumbar interspace and 
Irrigation of the cord is now practised, but the results so 
far are not very encouraging, organic change in the tissue 
of the spinal cord occurring very quickly. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Taytor said that he had no experience of the 
disease except that when at College Prof. Axe lectured 
on the subject. 

Dr. HERN stated that he had seen six cases in one 
epidemic and twelve cases altogether in other ways. In 
the locality where the epidemic dccurred they were very 
much overcrowded, and hygienic conditions were entirely 
absent. In human practice the death-rate appeared to 
be much greater than in animals. There were nearly 100 
per cent, of deaths. Had met with one zase in which 
tuberculosis was the cause of death. It nearly always 
occurs in debilitated subjects. The coccus might be 
traced in contagious cases, but was not easy in sporadic 
cases. 

Mr. H. Peeve thanked the Essayist for bringing the 
subject forward. He had met with one case, but did not 
recognise it until a neighbouring practitioner diagnosed 
it. The muscles were most affected and _ trismus 
present. In fact it was very much like a case of lock 
jaw. The patient, however, made a guvod recovery. 
Belladonna treatment proved useful with hot fomenta- 
tions, 

Mr. SNAITH had met with one case in a filly used for 
breeding, recovery took place, but there was a want of 
co-ordination in the muscles. Had found most benetit 
from Pot. brom. and belladonna. He thought the disease 
was often associated with tuberculosis. 

Mr. Greson had seen two cases recently in a week; 
one, a three year old gelding, died two hours after seeing 
him. Post-mortem.—Congestion of lungs ; meninges of 
brain and spinal cord inflamed ; colt rather thin in con- 
dition. The other was a mare and had been doing 
badly for some time, was down and couldn’t rise, fight 
ing but not perspiring, tail powerless—was conscious 
took food when offered. Gave Hyd. chlor. and Pot. 
brom. internally, On post-mortem spinal cord was 
found of a creamy consistency. 

Mr. AwpeE noticed that the Essayist stated that cases 
had only occurred in females in his experience, and 
thought this was unique. In cattle he also mentioned 
that they had suffered after being fed on vetches, and 








and warm enemas. Apply hot blankets covered with 
mackintosh along the spine, and follow up with seda- | 
tives. I have found bromide of potassium to give the | 
best results, varied with belladonna and morphia. But | 
the continued application of hot blankets sprinkled with | 
turpentine to the spine has the most beneficial | 
requently, of course, it is found necessary to pass the | 
catheter, ; 7 
It is sometimes essential to place the patient in | 
slings, but as I have remarked previously, the prognosis | 
In acase of this description must be of a very grave | 
nature. During the time that I was a student and act- | 
ing as clinical, there seemed to be an epidemic of this | 
disease in London, and consequently I had good oppor- | 
tunities of observing it. After a time the authorities at 
the College abandoned the practice of slinging a patient. | 
€ percentage of recoveries I should say will not be | 
‘More than at the rate of forty or fifty per cent. 





reminded the members that the Lathryrus family were 
responsible for ‘peculiar symptoms being developed in 
horses after partaking of them. 

Dr. HeRN then said that in his cases females pre 
ponderated, but he recollected that three occurred in 
males. a 

Mr. WILSON, in reply, said that the disease was infec- 
tious, as he remembered a case following on another in 
about a fortnight. About half of his cases had recovered. 
The post-mortem generally revealed congestion of 
the lungs, and it was not uncommon to find kidney 
disease. : 

Mr. TAYLOR proposed a vote of thanks to the Essayist. 
Mr. A. Peele seconded it, and Mr. Wilson suitably 
replied. | 

The members subsequently had tea together before 
separating. 


W. Awpe, //on. See. 
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ELECTION ADDRESSES. 





To the Members and Fellows of 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


-Gentlemen, 


Having been nominated as a candidate for the 
forthcoming election of Council, | wish to state my 
views on current matters of importance. 

Regarding the much-debated matriculation exami- 
nation, I consider that the arrangement just made, 
which appears to satisfy the Scotch teachers without 
altering the standard, is a satisfactory one. 

I still maintain the opinion, which I was one of 
the first to express, that the ‘‘Cambridge case” 
should be subjected to the most rigid investigation. 
There are too many points in connection with the 
case, and the action of the Council regarding it, to 
be dealt with in an election address. I may, how- 
ever, say that in my opinion not only should those 
Members of Council who took an active part in the 
matter be required publicly and individually to ex- 
plain their action, but also that the veporter’s notes 
of the evidence should be published. Those notes 
were stated by one member of the Council to contain 
‘‘not one tittle of evidence’’ in support of the Com- 
mittee’s verdict, and that statement reflects so 
seriously on three member of the Committee that it 
should long ago have been either proved or refuted. 

In addition to this the ‘‘ Cambridge case ’’ appears 
to me to indicate an urgent necessity for a strict en- 
quirv into, and vrobably a thorough revision of, the 
methods adopted by the Registration Committee in 
some, if not all, branches of its work. 

Other equally important, though less controversial, 
questions will speedily call for the attention of the 
Council. 

I should gladly support any effort the Council 
may make towards improving the position of the 
Army Veterinary Department, and also any move- 
ment towards placing the various travelling and 
stationary inspectorships of the Board of Agriculture 
or of local bodies—whether of meat, dairies, or 
slaughterhouses—in the hands of qualified veterinary 
surgeons alone. 

As I practise in London I should be able to spare 
the time necessary for the work of the Council. 
Should I be elected I should certainly attend the 
meetings regularly, and should at all times endeavour 
to forward the interests, not of any particular dis- 
trict or faction, but of the veterinary profession as a 
whole.—I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

W. Rocer Crarxe. 

Hampstead, May 13, 1901. 





To the Fellows and Members of 


The Veterinary Profession. 


Gentlemen, 

The Lancashire Veterinary Association has done 
me the honour of again nominating me as their can- 
didate for election to Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and should you again elect me 





as one of your representatives it will ever be my 
earnest endeavour to promote and support any 
measure that may tend for the progress, welfare, and 
advancement of our profession. 

I have pleasure in appending my views on certain 
matters of importance which at the present moment 
occupy a prominent place in veterinary politics which 
demand immediate and decisive action. 

The Army Veterinary Department.—The existing 
prefix to our military titles has caused a wide spread 
feeling of mistrust and dissatisfaction in the Army 
Veterinary Department which, be it understood, is 
the only branch of the Service with this invidious 
distinction. I am of opinion the time has now 
arrived when the Secretary of State for War should 
recognised our legitimate claims by removing such 
prefix from our military titles, and so place the 4.V.D. 
on equal footing in this respect with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and other non-combatant Depart- 
ments of the Army. Any measure brought forward 
with this object in view would receive my ardent: 
support. 

Lhe Notorious so-called Cambridge Case.—1 am in 
agreement with the opinion expressed by a great 
number of the profession that this so-called Cam- 
bridge case should be re-opened by the Council, and 
once and for all settled to the general satisfaction of 
the members. I would certainly support any motion 
that would bring this about. 

The Matriculation Hwamination.—The alleged in- 
equality of the preliminary examinations in the 
English and Scotch schools has, it is gratifying to 
know, been satisfactorily arranged, and without 
lowering the standard required according to bye-law 
52, This, therefore, requires no further comment 
from me. 

In conclusion, with regard to my views on such 
important subjects as Meat Inspection, Inspection of 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops, and the exemp- 
tion of Veterinary Surgeons from serving on Juries, 
I see no reason to change my views expressed in my 
election address four years ago. 

Soliciting the favour of your vote, I remain, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

JosepH H. Carrer. 

Burnley, May 9th. 











EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


CONSUMPTION IN MILK. 


BREAKDOWN oF THE NEw ACTS: 
An ALARMING OUTLOOK. 


Two important prosecutions—the first of their kind in 
Liverpool—took place last March, at the City Police- 
court, when a couple of farmers were summoned for 
selling milk infected with tubercle, or the bacilli of con- 
sumption. Detendants were John Lea, of Pakley, Whit- 
church, Salop; and George Denson, of Picton Hall, 
Mickle Trafford, Cheshire: and the proceedings were 
instituted under Section 18 of the Liverpool Corporation 
Act, 1900. Mr. E. Brassey, (Chester ) defended for the 
Cheshire Farmers’ Association. : 

Professor Boyce, pathologist at University College, 
said he examined the samples of defendant’s milk. and 
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. , ; p ; 
found them, by inoculating guinea pigs, to contain a large 


quantity of tubercular bacilli; the cow must have been 
very badly diseased. 

Mr. Sanders (for the Corporation): These bacilli are 
the germs of consumption ? 

Witness: Yes; and it is a notorious fact that there 
is a sety great danger of the spread of consumption by 
milk. 

Mr. Brassey (in cross-examination): Are you able to 
say that the milk must have come from a cow affected 
in its udder. 

Witness: Not necessarily ; but it it must have been 
suffering very much from tuberculosis, in one organ— 
the lungs, for instance. 

Thereupon Mr. Brassey submitted there was no case 
“You have,” he said, “got to prove that my clieyt sup- 
plied diseased milk knowingly, and how can he tell if the 
udder of the cow is not diseased ? 

The Stipendiary : I quite see the difficulty. Of course 
aman cannot get inside his cow to see if it is diseased— 


(laughter)—but short of that, he ought to take every | 


possible precaution. 

Mr. Brassey: And that is just what we are doing. 
We are quite as anxious to serve the public in Liverpool 
and Manchester with sound milk as the health officers 
are to protect the public. The difficulty is that we have 
had our herd thoroughly examined, and can find no trace 
of disease. 

The Stipendiary : Well, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating ; but (to Mr. Sanders) unless you can carry the 
case further it must be dismissed. 

Mr. Sanders intimated that he could not, and the 
first case was then dismissed and the second withdrawn. 

Mr. Brassey asked to be allowed to draw attention to 
a practice which he said prevailed in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, in sampling the milk, but before he could specify 
it the Stipendiary interrupted him with a remark that 
> matter was one for the Health Committee, not for 
him. 





The importance of the decision in the above cases, a 
“Dispatch” reporter writes, cannot be exaggerated. 
Practically the public are left without any protection 
whatever against being served with milk containing the 
germs of that deadly disease consumption. 

Under the Food and Drugs Act, milk dealers can be 
prosecuted and fined heavily for watering their milk, 
which certainly does not make it a poison ; for abstract- | 
ing cream, which merely makes the milk less nutritious ; 
or for putting in formalin or some other harmless pre- 


chiefly from Cheshire. Town dairies have long been 
suspected ; but milk fresh from the country is seen to be 
contaminated, and in point of fact, the experience of 
Liverpool is that country milk is less pure than urban 
possibly because of the railway journey. 

In conversation with a “Dispatch” reporter, Professor 
Boyce yesterday said that one-half the diseases in the 
country were due to consumption, and consumption was 
largely due to milk from diseased cows. Consumption 
was only problematically curable, in the present state of 
medicine : and, as will be seen from the above, the law, 
as it stands, provides no remedy.— Daily Dispatch. 


’ 





How MANCHESTER IS ProrTectep. 


Prosecutions against two farmers for selling milk infec - 
ted with consumption bacilli failed in Liverpool on 
March 20th in that it could not be proved that the defen- 
dants knew of the infection. It has, in consequence, 
been asserted that the Milk Clauses—as they are fami- 
larly termed—affecting Manchester and Liverpool have 
failed completely, and that the public are practically,left 
without any protection against being served with milk 
which is infected with consumption germs. This is 
hardly the case. The Milk Clauses in the Manchester 
Act of 1899, it is true, provide that prosecutions for sell- 
ing milk from a cow which is suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder must be based on the knowledge of the sel- 
ler that there is;disease, but there are many other pro- 
visions of importance. Indeed, the best work in the way 
of preventing the sale of diseased milk in the city has 
been done altogether irrespective of this provision. 

In essence the milk Clauses are preventive rather than 
punitive. The medical officer or his inspector is given 
power to inspect any dairy from which it was suspected 
that tuberculosis milk is being sold in the city. If the 
dairy is in the city, and the medical officer is of opinion 
that the sale of milk from it is likely to cause tubercu- 
losis among consumers the Corporation may make an 
order requiring the owner not to supply any milk to the 
city from the dairy. If the dairy is outside the city 
the same power can be exercised through a magistrate. 

The real value of those and other minor powers, can 
best be shown by stating the work which has actually 
been done in Manchester. Official reports issued by the 
medical officer of health shows that from January to 
November last year 30 cows having tuberculosis of the 
udder were found by the veterinary surgeon—25 outside 
the city, and five within. All the cows inside the city 
were slaughtered. Difficulties arose in dealing with the 





servative. But if the milk contains tubercle bacilli, the 


cows outside the city, the farmers not being so generally 


germ of consumption, the dealer cannot be prosecuted at ‘disposed to help the city authorities. Twelve of the 
all under the Food and Drugs Act ; neither, as the case | animals were sold and lost sight of—possibly to supply 
at Liverpool yesterday shows, can he be punished under | infected milk to other districts where the protection is 
the brand-new Acts which the Corporations of Manchester | smaller—and the other 13 were slaughtered, two being 


and Liverpool got passed by Parliament expressly for the 
purposes of such prosecutions—unless there is proved | 
against him a guilty knowledge of the diseased state of | 


passed as fit for food, one partially fit, and ten quite unfit. 
These facts indicate the chief weakness of the Clauses— 
the absence of power to order the slaughter of all cows 


the milk. He may have such a knowledge ; but if he is | found to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. 
unscrupulous enough to deny it, it will have to be proved | The last quarterly report of the medical officer of health, 
or he escapes scot-free. Where a dealer has no means of | dealing with the period from October to January last 
knowing, and sells diseased milk in the honest belief that ; year, gives considerable information in detail of the work 
it is pure, he is beyond reach of the law; and as the | done during the three months. The veterinary surgeon 
disease may be conveyed by some internal organ of the | visited 48 farms within the city, and inspected 77 cow- 
cow, and not a visible one, like the udder, there really | sheds. The number of cows inspected was 451, of which 
seems to be no protection for the public and no punish- three were suffering from tuberculosis of the udders and 
ment for the dealer. | were slaughtered. One owner was prosecuted and fined 
The Liverpool health authorities express their great | for failing to report pc tr oy - wre 
isappointment with the result. The new Act has been | exhibiting signs of tuberculosis in the udder. At the 
got after a long and bitter opposition ; now it is prac- railway stations 85 samples were taken of milk brought 
tly “of no ‘ase, and the public are exposed to te | in [om {he cont lesan fr nine 
terri j Ras 2 ion with | tuberculosis. e diseased sa ss came — 2 

© om Saji ip nina ent farms in Cheshire, twoin Derbyshire, and one in Stafford- 


he milk supply of Manchester and Liverpool come shire. In visiting the farms five cows were found with 
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tuberculous udders. One of these has been sold, two 
have been slaughtered, and two have been isolated. Four 
prosecutions were taken under the Clauses, of which two 
were successful. 

Of course it cannot be pretended that the milk Clauses 
absolutely prevent the introduction of tuberculous milk 
in the city. In some respects the powers conferred are 


- undoubtedly cumbersome, and in others they are not so 





strong as might be wished. But it is quite clear from | 


the particulars given above that the clauses do not be- 
come valueless by reason of the failure of the Liverpool 
prosecution. On the contrary there are means of doing 
preventive work which in course of time must diminish 
the danger of contracting consumption by drinking the 
milk supplied to the city.—Zhe Manchester Evening 
Chronicle. 








THE DOMESTICATION OF THE ZEBRA. 


The Foreign Office has just issued (Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 556) a re- 
se by Mr. R. J. Stordy on veterinary work in the 
3ritish East Africa and Uganda Protectorates for 1898- 
1900. After dealing with the occurrence of the tsetse 
fly disease, South African horse sickness in its various 
forms, rinderpest, liver-fluke, etc., Mr. Stordy urges 
the advisability of utilising for purposes of transport an 
animal—the zebra— which is “ naturally immuned 
against the ravages of the tsetse fly disease and horse 
sickness,” and which exists in enormous numbers. He 
says :— 


“JT amconvinced that, should the Government enter 
upon a scheme for its domestication, it would prove one 
of great value, and that at no very distant date a supply 


of animals would be available, not only for African’ 


service, but also for army transport work at home or in 
India. The great difficulty so far has been the domesti- 
cation of the adult animal. I have, however, to suggest 
the following plan for obtaining a possible way out of the 
difficulty :—I would propose that a kraal be formed 
within a district where firearms are non-existent, as in 
the case of a preserve. The kraal would have two ex- 
tending arms leading from the open country into it, and 
would be constructed large enough to hold a herd of, 
say, 50 adult animals. Several mounted Cape boys 
would be employed, whose duty, in the first instance, 
would be to accustom the zebras in the neighbourhood of 
the kraal to the sight of horses or mules. If my antici- 
ations prove correct, the zebras will in the course of a 
few days follow the horses or mules, and advantage 
could be taken of this to lead them into the kraal. If it 
were, however, found that they would not be led it 
would be necessary to have them driven in by the Cape 
boys, assisted by swift-footed natives. The animals 
being in this way confined within the kraal they would 
naturally propagate their species. It is with the off- 
spring that I would propose that the experient in the 
way of domesticity would begin. As is well known, it 
has been found nearly impossible to rear a zebra foal 
apart from its mother. I would not propose to separate 
them, they would live along with and be nurtured b 
their mothers. A few months after birth the young ani- 
mals could be caught and by various ways become accus- 
tomed to the sight and presence of man. I am very hope- 
ful that in this way a number of young animals of both 
sexes would become domesticated and prove useful for 
transport service, and also in propagating their species. 
The second generation, if my experiment prove in any 
way successful, would be even more domesticated than 
their parents, and I am sure that in course of time a 
large supply of the domesticated zebra would be forth- 
coming hor the future use of transport work at home 








and abroad. The initial cost might be a little more than 
the first results might justify, but there is no reason to: 


doubt that in the long run the ultimate results would far 
more than compensate for the initial expenditure.”—7j, 
Times. 











COLLODION ON COWS. 
An IMmpoRTANT PROSECUTION. 


On Wednesday, May 8th, in the Northern Divisiona) 
Police Court, before Mr. Mahony, John Temple, 38 North: 
King Street, was summoned at the suit of Andrew Wat- 
son, V.8., Veterinary Inspector to the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, on a charge that on the 24th and 25th of April, at 
the Dublin Corporation Cattle Market, he “did cruelly 
ill-treat a cow by causing same to become and be over- 
stocked with milk, in consequence of the:covering of the 
ducts of the udder with collodion or a substance resemb- 
ling same.” 

Mr. Ignatius Rice, solicitor, appeared for the prosecu- 
tion on behalf of the Corporation. 

Mr. Gerald Byrne, solicitor, conducted the defence. 

Mr. James D. Richardson, in reply to Mr. Rice, stated 
that he was acting as Veterinary Inspector for the Dub- 
lin Corporation. He was on duty on April 25th at the 
Cattle Market, and he saw five or six cows standing 
there, and he noticed one cow whisking her tail and 
raising her legs, and he asked the defendant if he would 
put this cow separate. The defendant asked why, and 
witness said he wanted to examine it. The defendant 
tried to hustle the animal away from him. Witness 
got a police constable to stop the cow, and he asked the 
defendant to milk the cow. The defendant could not 
get any milk fromthe animal. Witness said “That will 
do,” and he asked the defendant what he had on the 
udder? The defendant said the teats of the udder were 
all right, and there was nothing on them. Witness 
stripped the udder with his nail, and took a capsule (pro- 
duced) clean off it. Mr. Watson took the collodion off 
the other three teats. She udder was greatly swollen, 
and when witness caught it the cow kicked out. This 
was a sign that the cow was in great pain. He took the 
cow’s temperature, and it was 103. The normal tempera- 
ture was 100; three degrees was a great variation. He 
put the cow by herself, and left her in charge of a man 
until Mr. Watson came. The whisking of the tail and 
uneasy movement of the legs were symptoms of great 
pain. He had no hesitation, as an expert, in saying that 
the cause of the pain was overstocking. The muscles 
were regularly standing out from the teats. The sphincter 
muscle was standing out. The collodion was put un, he 
expected, to keep the milk from escaping and to keep in 
anextra quantity of milk. After an overstocked cow 
was purchased and taken home, the cow might go off 
milk altogether, and the purchaser might lose the anl- 
mal. In ordinary cases of overstocking, nature after a 
time came to the rescue, but when collodion was used 
nature was prevented from doing this, and the pain was 
intensified. The use of collodion was both cruel and a 
fraud on the purckaser. 

Mr. Rice: It has been suggested as an excuse for the 
use of collodion that the cow cannot herself natur- 
ally retain the milk? I have never seen a case like 
that in my life. In this case the muscle was 10 fu 
working order. ’ : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Byrne: What time 10 the 
morning did you see it 7—At 8 o’clock. d 

Was she kept until half-past 11 before she was allowe 
to be milked ?—TThe milk was running away so acd 
that it was not necessary to milk her. I would not allow 
her to be milked. ; ; id 

And she was suffering pain all the time /—She he 
not suffering pain, for the milk was running away: 
took off the capsule and let it run away. 
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Further cross-examined, the witness said that Mr. 
Collins, Veterinary Inspector for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, saw the cow after 
nineo’clock, and he said she was not much overstocked 
then. This was an hour and a half afterwards. Mr. 
Collins did not say that witness ought to give the man 
his cow. 

Mr. Andrew Watson, V.S., Veterinary Inspector to 
the Corporation, deposed that his attention was directed 
tothe cow about a quarter toll. The animal was dis- 
tinctly overstocked, and was suffering great pain. He 
did not think the use of collodion was cruel, but the 
effect of its use was cruel. It damaged the udder in a 
great many cases, and it was a traud on the purchaser. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Byrne: Collodion was fre- 


quently used among a certain class of dealers in bring- 


ing cattle by train. He had frequently seen it in cattle 
inthe market before. It was perfectly proper to use it 
toacertain point to stop the milk running away. It be- 
came improper if it led to overstocking. In his opinion 
it was cruel to keep the cow from 8 o’clock until 11 with- 
cutremoving the collodion. 

To Mr. Rice: The cowkeepers of Dublin had made a 
strong representation to the Markets Committee com- 

laining of this malpractice, which caused them great 
oss, 

Sir Charles Cameron said that he had received from Mr. 
Watson a substance which he analysed. He found it was 
a vegetable substance, soluble in ether, and resembling 
ollodion. He considered its use very dangerous. 

Mr. Collins, V.S., Veterinary Inspector for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, examined for 
the defence, said he examined the cow at five minutes to 
tine, and, in his opinion, the animal was not over- 
stecked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice: He swore the cow was 
suffering from laxity of the sphincter muscle. He repor- 
ted to his Society that the use of collodion was not 
—_ unless it produced the effect of causing a swollen 
udder. 

Mr. Dillon, Inspector of the Society, also gave evi- 
dence to the effect that in his opinion the udder was not 
overstocked 

Constable 209 D, in reply to Mr. Mahony, said he saw 
the cow shortly after eight. In his opinion it was not a 
bad case of overstocking. 

Mr. Mahony said he considered that in this case there 
was both cruelty and overstocking, and were it not for 
the evidence of Mr. Collins and Mr. Dillon he would send 
the defendant to jail without the option of a fine. He 
would, however, impose a fine of £5.— Zhe Lrish 

mes, 





THE BOARD AND DISEASE. 


The Board of Agriculture cannot be congratulated on 
the success of its efforts to stem the advance of contagious 
leases amongst domestic animals. The various critics 
of the Board have from time to time been blamed as if 
they were unfair, but the situation at the present time 
it respect alike of foot-and-mouth disease and swine 
ever is most unsatisfactory, and the best friends the 
authorities have must admit that they are cutting a sorry 
gure, 

The recrudescence of swine fever is a commentary on 
the past methods of the Board and the alleged efficiency 
ofits officials. The first sixteen weeks of 1900 hada tale * 
of 563 outbreaks, whereas the corresponding period of | 
{tis year has 935. The last four weeks of this period | 

ave 406 outbreaks, as against 163 in the corresponding 
four weeks of 1900. Surely the condition of things 
revealed by these figures should make the authorities 
‘onsider their ways. If nothing else is proved, this at 
“ast may be accepted that the system at present in vogue 





is hopeless, and if swine fever is ever to be eradicated a 
total change of front is necessary. The abolition of 
compensation may seem a strong measure, but no wise man 
will claim that all the money which has been paid should 
have been paid. A policy of slaughter without com- 
pensation, would, we are convinced, prove much more 
successful, and in any case it could not prove less so. 
The ridiculous fine imposed on the dealer who was con- 
victed of importing disease into Wigtownshire is no 

deterrent against the game in which he was engaged, and 
surely some one in the House of Commons wil] have the 
good sense to demand a revision of the whole precedure. 
Mr. Hanbury has a splendid opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself as an administrator. If he would pension off 
all the ex-army and ex-navy men who at present draw 

salaries as officials of the Board of Agriculture, and 
substitute for them qualified veterinary surgeons, he 

would take a long step towards an improvement in the 

issue of the war between the authorities and contagious 

disease in farm live stock.—7'he Scottish Farmer. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 





In the House of Commons, May 6. 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


In reply to Mr. JoHN Witso (Glasgow, St. Rollox), 
who asked the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
if he was prepared to appoint qualified veterinary in- 
spectors in place of the non-qualified gentlemen who at 
present act as travelling inspectors under the Veterinary 
Department, provided he could get qualified veteri- 
narians at the same salaries : 

Mr. Hanbury said: My hon. friend is mistaken in 
supposing that the lay inspectors do veterinary work or 
act under that Department. They arechosen with great 
care and certainly cannot be described as non-qualified 
for the particular duties which are assigned to them. | 
am disposed, however, to increase the number of our 
veterinary inspectors and Iam about to apply to the 
Treasury with that object. 


In the House of Commons, May 13. 
OrFricERs’ Horses. 

In answer to Mr. Bartiey (Islington, N.), 

Lorp STANLEY (Lancashire, S.E., Westhoughton) 
said :— Mounted officers of the Regular Army at home 
as wellasin South Africa, can hire Government horses’ 
This rule is permissive and not obligatory. 

Sir H. Vincent (Sheffield, Central).— Does that apply 
to infantry as well as cavalry ? 

Lord StanLeY.—I think it does. 

Mr. BartLey.—Then it depends 
colonel of the regiment ’ 

Lord STanLey.—I cannot say that itdoes. I do not 
think a commanding officer would generally interfere 
with the desire of an officer to hire a horse. 

Major Rascu.—I the noble lord aware that unless this 
order is made compulsory no colonel willl allow an officer 
to take a horse in the ranks ? 

Lord STaANLNY.—I do not know that that is actually 
the case.—The Times. 


entirely on the 





Personal. 


HurcHinsoN—WALLEY.—On the 30th April, at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Oakley Square, N.W., by the Rev. 
H. B. Arnold, M.A., vicar, Donald H. A. Hutchinson, 
M.D., Lowestoft, eldest son of Colonel James Bird 
Hutchinson, Governor, Aitchinson College, Lahore, Jndia, 
to Constance E. Walley, second daughter of the late 
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Thomas Walley, Principal of the Dick Veterinary Coilege, 
Edinburgh, and of Mrs. Walley, Mount Pleasant, Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. No cards. 


Mr. R. S. Reynotps has resigned his position as 
veterinary superintendent to the Liverpool Corporation 
after thirty-four years’ service. Mr. Reynolds is one of 
the greatest experts in the kingdom on horses.—Muni- 
cipal Journal. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





From The London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, May 11. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


12th Battalion.—Private T. A. J. Anderson to be 
Veterinary Officer with the temporary rank of Veterinary 
Lieutenant. 

Suffolk (The Duke of York’s Own Loyal Suffolk 
Hussars.)—G. D. Norman, gent., to be Veterinary- 
Lieutenant. 





C.V.S. J. Pollard was discharged from hospital to duty 
week ending May 5th. 

C.V.S. J. C. Young, A. B. Holland, and W. J. Arkcoll 
Jeft for England in the “ Mongolian” on May 8th. 

C.V.S. T. Bowhill arrived at Southampton on May 5th 
on the “ Canada.” 

C.V.S. 8. G. Chellew and E. A. Bogart left for Eng- 
Jand on April 30th in the “ Kildonan Castle,” and C.V.S. 
A. C. Richardson in the “ Finglishman.” 





Acts oF GALLANTRY. 


Extract from General Orders by Colonel R. S. 8S. 
Baden-Powell, Commanding Frontier Force, Mafeking, 
Tuesday, 15th May, 1900. 

14. When the Boers attacked the B.S.A.P. Fort they 
did so in a large body, of which 243 actually occupied 
the Fort, after they had taken it from the 15 men of the 
Protectorate Regiment then holding it. Trooper Hazle- 
rigg, Cape Police, in going to the fort with a message 
was shot and mortally wounded. He was put into a 
small room near the Fort, but our fire on the place was 
so heavy that no one was able to reach him till Vet.- 
Lieut. Dunlop-Smith and Mr. Forbes went out under 
very heavy fire and got to him, dressed his wounds, and 


remained with him for two hours. 
* * * * * * 


British South Africa Police. 








OBITUARY. 





GeorGE RosseEtt, M.R.C.V.S. Sandiacre, Nottingham. 
Graduated, Lond., May 1851. 


Mr. Rossell died at his residence at Sandiacre yester- 
day morning (10th inst). The deceased gentleman’s 
illness only dates from Monday last, when he took to his 
bed suffering from a severe cold. Pneumcnia quickly 
supervened, and he rapidly sank. Mr. Rossell had a large 
practice as veterinary surgeon in Sandiacre and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood for many years, and was widely 
known and highly respected by all who knew him.— 


Chattonville. The sad event was not unexpected, for 


had been in a critical condition, and at last pneumonia 
set in. Mr. Macgillivray was a native of Huntly where 
his father, Mr. James Macgillivray, carried on practice 
as a veterinary surgeon. There deceased began life in 
the office of a solicitor, going thereafter to Glasgow, 
where he was for some time in the office of Mr. Murdoch, 
solicitor, there. A life at the desk, however, did not 
seem to be to Mr. Macgillivray’s taste, and leaving Glas- 
gow he became a schoolmaster at Culsalmond. While 
there he had made up his mind to go in for the science 
ractised by his father, and with this object in view he 
eft off teaching and proceeded to the Royal (Dick) 
College, Edinburgh, where he passed the necessary 
trials qualifying him as a veterinary surgeon. Having 
completed his studies he went to assist his father who 
had by that time changed his residence from Huntly to 
Bonnyton, Rayne. Thirty-six years ago Mr. Macgilliv- 
ray came to practise his profession in Banff, residing for 
some time at Inchdrewer, and hereafter settling dowa 
in the town. Mr. Macgillivray lived in his profession, 
and in his death that branch of science has to mourn 
the loss of an eminent authority. In the locality in 
which he lived for so many years he had an extensive 
connection, his services being in great demand, Being 
of an intellectual and studious disposition he kept him- 
self well abreast of the times, and to journals of the 
profession he was a frequent contributor. In private life 
he was of a retiring disposition, but when once gained 
his friendship was much esteemed. Mr. Macgillivray, 





who was sixty-three years of age, leaves a widow and 
young family to whom in their bereavement the sym- 
pathy of a wide circle of friends will be extended.— 7? 
Banffshire Journal, Jan. 1, 1901. 
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Notts. Express. 


Tue Late Mr. MAcGILLIVRAY. 


Many will regret to see in our obituary column in- | 
timation of the death of Mr. Alex. Ewan Macgillivray, 
M.R.C.V.S., which occurred yesterday at his residence, 


| side only of the paper and authenticated by th 


THE NON-ACTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL. 

Sir, ' 
On perusing your last issue [ fail to notice anything 
suggesting that the Members of the Council intend to do 
their duty to themselves and the profession in the face of 
the challenge issued by 500 members as to their action 
re the Cambridge case, by resigning and seeking re 
election, 

I think this latter proceeding is usual with all Asso- 
ciations when challenged, and was carried out a few 
years Ago by-the then Members of the Council over av 
educational question, when you, sir, were defeated, I be- 
lieve unjustly, in consequence of the misrepresentation 
of your views by some of your colleagues. 

The profession, under its original Charter, has the 
power to turn out the Council, and an opportune time 
would be to do so when the special general meeting of 
the profession, that is to be shortly convened by the 
President to discuss their conduct re the Cambridge case, 


meets. . 
“ CHIVALRY. 
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Communications, Booxs, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
E.L. Stroud, W. Robb, W. Cargill Patrick, F.C. Mason. 
American Veterinary Review, Annual Report of Sanitary 
Dep-rtment (Edin.) The Irish Times. 














Original articles and reports should be written on one 
e names an 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor;to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


Mr. Macgillivray, for a period of about fourteen weeks. 








